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THE WAR AT CLOSE QUARTERS 


HERE is now at hand a mass of evidence 
showing the frightful efficiency of the 
new French explosive, ‘‘ Turpinite,”’ 

which slays by paralysis and not by wounds. 
Last week some account of its effect on the 
German trenches at Neuve Chapelle was 
given, although at that time the shells used 
by the English gunners were not know. to 
have been charged wit’ this explosive. But, 
however terrible may have been the effect 
of the fire on those trenches where the men 
were found dead without a scratch, ** stand- 
ing with rifles to shoulders like a line of 
ghosts,”’ the rew evidence shows that when 
thrown by the French 75mm. gun the re- 
In the latest in- 
stallment of the official review of the ‘* Con- 


sult is still more amazing. 


dition of the French Army ”’ to reach this 
city are incorporated the statements of sev- 
eral German frisoners. 

One prisorer said: ** I have served through 
the whole campaign. I was at the katte of 
the Marre, where our losses were terrible; 
but it was .othi g compared to the artillery 
fire which we have had to endure these last 
few Gays, from the point of view of accuracy 
of ‘aim as well as from that of the destruc- 
tive effect of the shells. I am glad to have 
escaped from that hell, and I do not think 
myself a bad German for saying so. I be- 
lieve I have paid my debt to the Fatherland 
by the mere fact of having been exposed to 
such a fire. I wonder that my reason did 
not give way. It was an accursed day.”’ 

A German Lieutenant of engineers said 
he could not understand the \iolence and 
the extraordinary accuracy of the French 
fire. Hesaid: “‘ As long as the artillery fire 
lasts there is no use in thinking about making 
a move to bring up the reserves, and the 
last shot has hardly been fired at the trench 
when your infantry are there.”’ 

A German non-commissioned officer thus 
described what he had seen: ‘* You could 
see rifles and men hurtling through the air. 
All the defenders were blown to pieces or 
buried alive.”’ 
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The Famous “75” 


UST a hint no more—as to how the 

deadly 75 mm. gun with its shell of ‘‘Tur- 
penite ’’ is operated is conveyed in a letter 
from a French artillery officer: 

‘As for us artillerymen this life passed 
at the front consists in spending all our time 
underground close to a telephonic apparatus 
and in firing our guns afier a conversation 
on said apparatus and some calculations. 
Our rooms are almost all underground, and 
from them we have just the view which the 
opening above into a cellar gives to the one 
who is in the cellar. What is much more 
amusing, however, is to be in a post of ob- 
servation, 300 metres from the Germans, in 
a little hiding place underground, from which 
one can see without being seen, and from 
which —always by telephone--the firing of 
the guns is directed. It is from such a place 
that | am writing to you during the night.”’ 

A trerch on the French line had veen 
‘elieved ty an English force unknown to 
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the Germans, only fifteen yards away at the 
nezrest point. According to a Corporal’s 
letter, during the first night a tin box was 
flung into the trench containing this mes- 
sage, written in excellent French: 

‘‘1f you see cur cooks go out with their 
hatchets to make a fire do not shoot, and 
we will do the same for you. We are not 
making war on you, but on the English.”’ 
The Corporal continues: 

‘“This was duly sent to the battery of 
75mm. behind us, who sent our reply in the 
shape of six shells. Just fancy--the French 
can do this with absolute safety at 6,000 
yards, without endangering us, fifteen yards 
away. The French artillery is wonderful.”’ 
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Why He Deserted 
GERMAN deserter who said at first 
that he had Leen forced over the 
toider by Eelgian francs-tireurs, appeared 
betore the commardant of Sluis, Holland, 
and wanted to ke interned. In his state- 
mert he seid: 

“T am tired of war, tired of being driven 
to the slaughter like one of a herd of cattle, 
tired of being at the mercy of men from whom 
all humanity has passed. What business 
have we in Belgium, after all? Why must 
we Geimars Lrirg this good-natured people 
toruin ard mtsery? I won't doit any longer. 
I must say good-bye to my country, but 
what of that? I have strong arms and can 
work, and nobody will ever say that I am 
a coward.”’ 

He was asked: “Dislike of war that is 
your sole excuse for deserting?” 

“Oh, no, there is another- something 
that made me almost crazy with the horror 
of it all, for I have a wife and two dear 
daughters. I was quartered in a house near 
Blankenberghe, where a mother and her 
daughter lived. One night I heard a ter- 
rible noise. A sergeant and a soldier had 
forced an entrance to the house under 
pretext that there was light, and the women 
woke me by their screaming. I jumped out 
of bed and rushed upstairs, asking the 
men what they wanted there. 

‘The sergeant was maddened by my inter- 
ference, and promised me a punishment. 
This made me mad also, and I knocked him 
down the stairs. This was enough for the 
other man as well. But, the next day, I 
received an order to appear before the 
courts. I thought, ‘no fear,’ and I deserted. 
Now, I feel myself another man, and not an 
instrument of murder. I:h ill goto America, 
and try my chance there.”’ 
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A Bath at the Front 


" fig ost we had a bath,” writes a soldier 

from Belgium. ‘This is how we do 
it. One company parades at 6 A. M., and 
we signallers with it; also the /mmagees 
(machine guns) of this half battalion. We 
have to carry our rifles and ammunition. 
I took a bicycle, as I had to fly back to re- 
lieve a man at the telephone after the bath, 
and let him go for one. It is getting light 
at 6 A. M. now, and if the weather is fine 
it is rather jolly. We sing and whistle, and 
the Frenc.iwomen come out and look at us 








and laugh. We are a very draggled-looking 
lot now. 

‘The baths are big vats ina factory. We 
leave our arms and equipments in an old 
house and march into the factory, tear off 
our clothes as best we can, tie up our coats 
and trousers with our identification disks, 
and throw them at a man who passes them 
up to another place, where I believe, they 
are baked. Then we scramble into the vats, 
twenty or more in a vat of hot water (with 
paraffin in it.) As soon as one lot is washed 
others scramble into the same water, and 
sO on. 

“About fifty can wash atatime. We get 
out, seize our boots and caps, and walk into 
another place, where we get clean shirts, 
socks, vests, and drawers. Our dirty ones 
are at once boiled and got ready for other 
men. The vests and drawers are scrubby, 
and the shirts graybacks with large metal 
buttons. Our outer clothes are thrown at 
us, and we dress and rush out to go to a 
house and buy coffee, and gradually all 
assemble outside and march back whistling. 
We get this about once in three weeks. This 
happens always during a three days’ rest.”’ 
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Old England in New France 


SERGEANT in the Gloucesters sends 
home the following description of his 
French billet: 

‘“T dined--or rather supped with the 
blacksmith and his family last night. | 
could rot possibly imagine I was in France 
Everything suggested the Middle Ages in 
England, especially the grand coup at the 
end of the meal, when each member assid- 
uously polished his plate with the remainder 
of the bread! My illusion of the moyen-ag. 
was heightened when I stole over this morn- 
ing to discover them at a breakfast of ale, 
bread and butter and cheese. You may not 
perhaps find all this so bizarre, as you have 
probably encountered it in Belgium, but as 
I gained my first impressions of France in 
the lazy, sunny Midi, I was very much im- 
pressed.”’ 
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An Ironical Renegade 


E Heap is one story which has been 
tossed about between the Dutch and 
the French press for several months and has 
a new turn with each successive victory for 
the allies. Naturally Neuve Chapelle has 
provided its latest climax, but wnat makes 
it all the more curious is that the author 
or editor--of the latest edition is ready to 
swear to the verity of his tale. 

There is in Brussels a man who made him 
self so obnoxious to the German officers 
who gathered at a certain cafe by boasting 
about the Marne and Ypres and other Ger- 
man defeats that they forced him to take 
an oath renouncing Belgium. The next 
night he entered the cafe with a newspaper 
in his hand and a smile on his face, while 
the enthusiastic words he uttered were: 

“We are all Germans now, and can talk 
freely without offense?” 

They nodded. 

‘“‘Then,’’ said the renegade Belgian, ‘‘what 
a frightful thrashing we've just got at Neuve 
Chapelle!” 
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\ SENTRY ON THE LOOKOUT BEHIND THE WALLS OF A RUINED FRENCH CHATEAU i} 














‘Photo from Underwood &€ Underwood.) 
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WITH THE TURKS IN THE NEAR EAST 
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Lieut. Heiden Using a Range Finder and Reporting 


Observations bv Field Telephone. 
(Photos from Henry Ruschin.) 
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. DR. J UNGELS, Turkish Military Caravan Resting in the Desert 
A Surgeon With the Turkish Red Crescent, ona Huge Camel. Near the Persian Gulf. 
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A COLUMN ADVANCING IN THE WILD TAURUS REGION. 
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WITH “THE TURKS IN THE NEAR EAST 


(Photos from Press Illustrating Co.) 
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Turkish Artillery in Action on the European Djemal Pasha, Commander of the Fourth Army Corps, and 
Side of the Dardanelles. His Chief of Staff, Gen. von Frankenberg. 


(Photo from Henry Ruschin.) 





INFANTRY ADVANCING TO DEFEND THE GALLIPOLI FORTS FROM A LAND ATTACK. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS FROM THE EUROPEAN CONFLICT | 
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L CATTLE TRAIN FILLED WITH SHEEP CAPTURED ON FREER CA: 
SOIL ARRIVING IN A SUBURB OF BERLIN. 


(Photos from Henry Ruschin.) 





The Kaiser Reviewing His Men, at Vouziers, France. The Geena Factodes (Left to Right) Field Marshal 
von Lindequist, Prince Ejitel, Gen. von Einem, the Kaiser and Major von Bismarck. 
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| A German Captive Who Seems to Enjoy His War-Time Sentence to Hard Labor. 
( (Photo from Underwood & Underwood.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS FROM THE EUROPFAN CONFLICT 











FRENCH PRISONERS SINGING IN THE DETENTION CAMP AT ZOSSEN. 


(Photo from Henry Ruschin.) 
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CHANGING THE GUARD BEFORE THE GERMAN HEADQUARTERS IN LILLE. 


(Photo from Press Illustrating Co.) 
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ELGIAN GIRLS AT WORK IN THE COAL. MINING DISTRICT AFTER THE GERMAN OCCUPATION. 


[ (Photo by Brown 4 Dawson, from Underwood & Underwood.) 
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GERMAN CYCLE CORPS READY FOR A SCOUTING EXPEDITION IN THE ARGONNE. 
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ARMED RED CROSS CORPS OPERATING WITH VON KLUCK’S ARMY IN THE WEST. 
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ll The Kaiser Watching the Germ4n Advance in East Prussia. Publication Office of a German Field Newspaper in the Argonne. ] 
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7 ENGLISHMEN WHOM THE WAR BRINGS TO THE TOP 
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GEN. E. A. ALDERSON, SIR ARTHUR PAGET, 
Commanding the Canadian Contingent in France. Who Was Sent to Rome on a Diplomatic Errand to King Victor. 


(Photos from George Grantham Bain.) 





LTHOUGH the official bulletins of the pres 
ent war have given slight publicity to the 


personal achievements of the officers in the 





field, except where the recipient of a cross or 
medal is made known- the mere names of young | 
French Generals suddenly appearing with new 
rank, and those of English Generals in the ‘‘Roll 
of Honor,”’ with little explanation of the rise of the 
first or the demise of the second--yet war, as ol 
old, discovers new men, retrieves the fortunes of 
others, and confirms the public’s faith in the 
worthily conspicuous. 

According to Winston Churchill, the First Lord 
of the British Admiralty, one of the most import 
ant ‘‘discoveries’’ of the war was a man who in 
October last was a clerk in the transport depart 
ment under Rear Admiral Savory, and is now the 
head of the great department under Mr. Churchill, 
which in the last few weeks is believed to have 
successfully transported ‘Kitchener's New Armv”’ 
to France 

The name of this man is Gaeme Thomson, and 
in the unusual act of praising him before the House 
of Commons on Feb. 15, the First Lord called 
him the ‘‘greatest transport engineer since Noah,’ 
and added that he was the man ‘‘who has stepped 
into the place when the emergency came, and has 
formed, organized, and presided over performances 
and transactions the like of which were never 
contemplated by any State in history 

When the war began General Sir Arthur Paget 
the son-in-law of the late Mrs. Paran Stevens of 
New York, was under a cloud, and Major General 
Edwin Alfred Alderson was dividing his time be 
tween the Marlborough and the Naval and Mili 
tary Clubs 30th were born in the fifties, had 
fought in England's colonial wars. and wert 
covered with honors and medals, but, in the pre 





vious March, Sir Arthur, who was then command 
er-in-chief of the troops in Ireland, had unfortu 


nately allowed his personal opinion in regard to 
the revolt of the Irish Covenanters to be taken a 
the official opinion. In consequence several offi 
cers had resigned 

The war sent Sir Arthur on an important mis 
sion to the capitals of the Balkan States and took 
Gen. Alderson out of the London clubs. placing | 
him in command of the Canadian troops on the 





Continent. These troops: after some finishing 
touches in the training camps of England, have 
been steadily transported to France, so that now a 
careful calculation places their number at 90,000 
The first contingent of 32,000 men left Canada 


: _ on Sept. 22 last and has sir tl been periodic 
| MR. GRAEME THOMSON. alls iy Gaes cf thane. Tie tat 














; P- on augmented bv bodies of 10.000. The tota 
In Charge of Transporting Kitchener’s Million to the Continent. aimed at hy May 1 is 108,000 
[ (Photo from Underwood 4 Underwood.) ] 
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KUSSIA AT THE GATES OF HUNGARY 


| AST week, having broken through the Dukla 
4 and the Lunkow Passes in the western Cat 
nathians, the Russian Army for the second 
lume in the war found itself on the decline which 
leads down upon the plains of Hungary, with 
Pidarest 160 miles to the south and Vienna 230 
miles to the southwest The battle then being 
lought was not merely to decide whe ther Hungary 
and Austria proper were to be invaded, but 
whether the richest mineral producing country in 
Central Europe was to fall into the hands of the 
Russians; for, below the heights where the con 
tending forces were fighting amid the snows, at 
an altitude of from 3.000 to 5,000 feet, are rich 
mines of the precious metals, as well as of copper, 
tron, lead, coal, petroleum, salt, and zinc, which. 
since the war began. have been worked day and 
night in order to furnish the Dual Monarchy with 
the sinews of war Aside from this. the possession 
of these mines is vital to the Dual Monarchy in 
4n economic sense a country may sustain wat 
only so long as it can pledge its natural produc 
tivity to cover its foreign debts 
Between the heights of the mountains and th 
valley of the Danube, in which both Budapest and 
Vienna are situated, several rivers rise to ioin the 


reat river in the central ground. while on the 


vest of the Dukla Pa the Carpathians curve 
swiftly to the soutt rming a barrier its south 
ern flank almost resting on Vienna —between 


Stlesia and Moravia on the northwest and. the 
viatns of Hungary on the southeast Vohile it 


unnecessary to anticipate the contingency, the 
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BURYING RUSSIAN 


possibility exists that a Russian army once on the 
plains would be exposed to an attack on its right 
flank from the northwestern mountain barrier 

But aside from the strategic and the economic 
factors involved in the struggle that is going on 
amid the snowy heights of the Carpathians, there 
The first Russian 
invasion of Hungary in the beginning of October, 


is another -the moral factor 
when Cossack detachments reached as far as the 
northeastern extremities of the great Hungarian 
plains, although not successful from either a mili 
tary or an economic point of view, had immense 
importance from the politico-moral. 

It yave rise to great discontent on the part of 
the Hungarian population. An exodus of ref- 
ugees began to overflow all the large towns of 
Hungary, and the uneasiness it created had an 
immense effect upon the population of the Dual 
Monarchy 


indifference to the 


The General Staff was charged with 
security of the Hungarians. 
and, in fact, circumstances have since proved that 
it was later decided in Vienna and Berlin that 
Silesia and Moravia were to be placed in a position 
not only to guard against an invasion, but also to 
repel one upon the Hungarian plains. But only 
when the Russian pressure seemed to presage an 
early success in this direction did the General Staff 
reinforce the troops operating against the invaders 
in Hungary, thus succeeding in pressing back 
through the passes the comparatively weak Rus 
sian advance force 

This second tnvasion, as the cable dispatches 
from both Petrograd and Vienna show, is of a more 








DEAD 


(Photo from Underwood &€ Underwood.) 


ON A BATTLEFIELD IN 


determined and more heavily reinforced character 
The troops involved are those who have now no 
fear of an attack in the rear from a successful 
advance being made from the Cracow-Przemys! 
line. for Przemysl has fallen and Cracow is being 
rapidly invested. The dispatches also show that 
the Russians are being opposed by a weak defend 
ing army, composed of gendarmerie and Land 
sturm or home-defense militia, for the first-line 
troops apparently could not be spared from the 
front before Warsaw in Russian Poland. 

Although it is like going down stairs from the 
Carpathians to the plains, the descent must be 
regulated in some measure by the advance of the 
Russian forces in Bukowina on the extreme east. 
so that the long line may not be stretched to the 
breaking point. Besides, there is the ever-present 
menace from Silesia and Moravia, concerning 
which, however, up to April 5 we knew nothing 
definite. Between Bukowina and Transylvania 
through the latter of which the plains are ap 
proached from the east, is a mountain barrie: 
similar to that which the Russians crossed wesi 
ward during the week ending April 3. 

This approach contains the most wealthy Mag 
var towns in the whole region. -Debreczen anc 
Maramaros Sziget, which is only fifty miles fron 
the Uzsok Pass, the outskirts of which the Cos 
sacks reached in October; and Munkaca, Koe 
roesmezo and several other places which will be 
threatened by an army whose whole line will have 
established itself upon the southern slopes of the 
Carpathians. 





BUKOWINA. 
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RUSSIA AT THE GAT 
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Austrian 
Infantry in the 





Snow-Carpeted 






























































Repairing One of the Big Austrian Guns 
Engagement in the Carpathians. 


(Photo © by International 
News Service.) 
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General Staff of the Austro-German Army in Bukowina at a Mountain Shrine 
2,000 Feet Above the Valley: 
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AUSTRIAN CAPTIVE OBSERVATION BALLOON ASCEN 


(Photos from Underwood | 
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Austrians Departing from the House of a P 


(Photo ® “by International 
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Gun in Galicia. 
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Raymond Letzin, Appointed to the Rank of General 








for His Defense of Dukla Pass, at the Mountain 





OON ASCENDING FROM PRZEMYSL DURING THE SIEGE. 


1 from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 




















Top After the Action. 
(Photo from Press 
Tllustrating Co.) 









































House of a Polish Nobleman in the Carpathians. 


“by International News Service.) 
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Hungarian Hussars Sheltering Their Horses in Bukowina. 


(Photos from Press Illustrating Co.) 
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ON RUSSIA’S SIDE OF THE 750-MILE BATTLE LINE : 
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: vans ie Russian line of 750 miles resembles nothing 
so much as the eye of a hook-and-eye to fasten 
up feminine apparel. With the loop em 
bracing Warsaw in Poland one end is fast on the 
East Prussian frontier while the other is slipping 
down over the Carpathians. The prospects of this 
slipping are described elsewhere, but it is well 
to bear in mind that the conditions which main 
tain the upper or northern end are likely to change 
as the disasters which overwhelmed Russian 
armies in the middle of September and the middle 
of February in East Prussia are now known to 
have been brought about by spies, who have since 
paid the spy’s penalty. 

The information imparted to the German 
General Staff by spies was easily put to practical 
use through the system of strategic railways which 
encircle the Russian front in East Prussia and 
Poland. Russia having disposed of the spies. 
is now striving to circumvent the railways, and, 
in particular, to prevent them from detraining 
unexpectedly large bodies of troops on the north 
and south flank of Warsaw, whose front is suf 
ficiently protected, however, by marshes and 
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es ch, Shi Ai eit A, , ae § gl Pig ee ge —_ Is “4 denuded forests whose passage is covered by the 

. ; , — _ : ~ guns of the forts. 
An Advance Guard of Cossacks Near the East Prussian Frontier. In January Russia had in use in the northern 
part of its line 30,000 automobiles These 


vehicles saved the Tenth Army in February from 
the annihilation which overtook Rennenkampf's 
army in September. Their number is now re 
ported to have been increased to 50,000. The 
trucks, which represent a new idea in traction, are 
capable of navigating the roughest roads, Further 
mobility is being secured by thousands of bicycles 
and motor cycles, which the new recruits are 
being rapidiy taught to ride, and which, in some 
mysterious manner that has not been revealed, 
are available for transit over ice fields and crusted 
snow Moreover, 200,000 new mounts have 
been sent for the cavalry from the vast breeding 
places in south Russia and Siberia It is also 
said that military roads have been constructed 
from a secret centre on the railway which leads 
from Warsaw to Petrograd and that these roads 
are capable of feeding the Russian lines north 
and south of Warsaw with great rapidity 
Last October the Russians awaited the coming 
: ~ . tok gt Oe . of the Winter’s snows with faith and confidence 
£. - rie: J . “OAS in their ability to make use of nature’s forces 
—— . , M4 F . 4 Ye: They were disappointed Now with equal faith 
ae PSA , 
‘wees 67 OF 
iP wo" — : Gs ; 
Driving Cattle to the Russian Camp in the Region of Ossowetz. 


(Photos from Medem Photo Service.) 


and confidence they await the passing of the 






snows, when they will challenge the supremacy 
of the enemy’s strategic railways with their motor 


vehicles, their bicvcles, their horses, and their 
military roads 
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[ REFUGEES AND RUSSIAN COMBATANTS DINE TOGETHER AT THE STATION IN KELSY. ] 
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ON RUSSIA’S SIDE OF THE 750-MILE GATILE LINE i] 





DISTRIBUTING GIFTS RECEIVED 
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FROM PETROGRAD AFTER THE BATTLE OF TOCARNO. 
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IN A VILLAGE NEAR MLAWA THE GERMAN ADVANCE INFANTRY ARRIVE IN TIME TO 
CATCH SIGHT OF SOME DEPARTING COSSACKS. 


(Photo © by International News Service.) 























Ti ea Se Gag ee PE TT. Ns 
Russian Soldiers and Austrian Prisoners Russian Francs-Tireurs Who Fell Into the 
Dining in Lemberg. Hands of the Germans. i 
4 (Photos from Medem Photo Service.) (Photo from Henry Ruschin.) 
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THE FORWARD GUNS OF THE BENEDETTO BRIN. 


(Photos from Paul Thompson. ) 


THE REGINA ELENA, THE KING OF 


A 12,625 Ton Vessel of the Battleship Class. 











One of the Italian Dreadnoughts. 





ROM the days when the fleets of Genoa and 
Venice fought each other and then com- 
bined and fought the Turks, Italians have 

taken great pride in their navy and in the achieve- 
ments of the men who made its name fi mous. 
This sentiment is most natural, for the lony and 
exposed coasts of the peninsula make a strong 
fleet necessary, while the comparative nearness to 
the sea of almost everv city gives to the Italians 
a familiarity with shipping which is possessed by 
no other Continental nation. 

Italv is now building four monster 30,000-ton 
super-dreadnoughts, each of which will be armed 
with eight 15-inch guns--a calibre equaled only 
by those of England’s new Queen Elizabeth—-and 
whose names svmbolize the marine exploits of 
Italian heroes. One is called after the discoverer 
of America; another after Prince Colonna, who 
won the battle of Lepanto against the Turks in 
1571; another after the Venetian Admiral Moro- 
sini; while the fourth, the Caracciolo, stands for 
both an Admirai and a painter of Naples. 

But honoring the fine arts does not end here, 
for there is a Dante Aligheri as well as a Leonardo 
da Vinci among the dreadnoughts, whose sister 
ships, just placed in commission, the Caio Duilio 
and the Andrea Doria, commemorate respectively 
the names of the founder of the Roman navy and 
a famous sailor of Genoa. 

Unfortunately, modern navies are very expen- 
sive. Although the Italian ranks fifth among 
those of the world, it has not only the desire but 
the human material to rank second to England's. 
Italian naval officers as sailors easily rival the 
best in the worid. 





ITALY AND HIS7 FAMILY. 


(Photo from Rogers.) 





GIORGIO, 
A 9,830 Ton Battleship. 
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ft MEDITERRANEAN NAVIES. THE ITALIAN SAILOR AND HIS SHIPS 
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IL MEDITERRANEAN NAVIES. THE VICTORS OF SALAMIS ] 
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; . 4 iG Lane : hess ts m ee — 
GREEK SAILORS DRILLING AT PIRAEUS. . 


The British Flag Flies from the Erin, Sir Thomas Lipton’s Yacht en Route to Serbia. 
; i 





THE SALUTE AT PIRAEUS Wit 
HEN the Balkan War bezan, in October FLEET IN THE BACK GRO 

> Zan, ° (Photos © by International News Service.) 
1912, it was expected that there would 
be a naval duel for the possession of the 
Aegean Islands between the Turkish and Greek 
fleets, but timid counsels prevailed at Constanti- 
nople, and Greece, witha single effective vessel, 
the Giorgios Averoff, dominated the Archipelago. 

The situation was a great disappointment to the 
Greeks, for although they could not force the 
Dardanelles and their capital units were lighter 
and fewer than those of the Turks, they were 
certain that the country which had produced 
such naval commanders as Canaris and Miaulis 
would give a good account of herself even when 
facing superior ships. 

Twice the Turks exchanged long-range fire 
with the Greeks and then retired with some injury 
behind the forts. On one occasion the Turkish 
cruiser Hamidieh slipped out and continued to 
prey upon Greek merchantmen until the end of the 
war. But that was all. The Turks would not 
give battle even though the Greek Admiral 
Condouriotis offered them every inducement to 
do so. 

Aside from the armored cruiser Averoff, the 
gift of a millionaire who left the bulk of his for- 
tune for the improvement of the Greek navy, this 
navy then possessed three small battleships— 

the Spetsai, Hydra, and the Psara--some 
twenty destroyers and torpedo boats and two sub- 
marines. 

Just before the present war began Greece pur- 
chased from the United States the two small 
battleships, Idaho and Mississippi, and renamed 
them respectively the Kilkis and the Lemnos. 
Thefe was also building in the Vulkan yards at 
Stettin the battleship Salamis, but this Germany 
has declined to deliver. 

Since 1911 a Bv-itish naval mission has been 
superintending the training and organization of 
the Greek fleet. And, as Greece is a seafaring 
nation, she could easily maintain a navy ten times 
d as large as the present if she only had the where- 


-! withal to procure the ships. 
(Photo from Press Illustrating Co.) 
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~GERMANY'S RECRUITS AND OUR OWN 
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The Latest Recruits Legtaine to Shoot at ‘Bacien Men from 
Behind Miniature Embankments. 
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Gun Drills for the New Men of the Marine Guard. 


(Photos © by Brown 4 Dawson, from Underwood ¢ Underwood, ) 





THE FOREIGN MILITARY OBSERVERS WITH THE 
Major Langhorne, U. S. A. (X) and All the American Attaches 


(Photo from International News Service.) 
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RECALLED OBSERVER} 


N the last days of December an official statement 
| was issued in Berlin to the effect that by 
April 1 Germany would have in round numbers 
12,000,000 men under arms or one-sixth of the 
entire population or two-fifths of the number of 
males. It was also stated that Germany theo had 
in service 98 army corps, 49 active and 49 reserve, 
or, taking an army corps as averaging 40,000 men, 
a total of 3,920,000 men under arms of all ranks. 
Recently a French semi-official statement pre- 
pared by well-known statisticians questioned both 
these statements, or, admitting the 3,920,000 total 
it inquired where the balance of 8,080,000 were 
to come from in the four following months as, it 
was added, that the oaly men to draw from would 
be those who would reach the beginning of their 
term of service, at the age of 17, in 1915, numbering 
900,000, and those between the ages of 45 and 50, 
who had not yet been summoned to the 
for a second term of military service, numbering 
some 3,500,000, thus making the total of new men 
to be enrolled 4,400,000, which is a little over half 
of the number claimed. j 
The French statement 





colors 


also declared that on 
January 1 last Germany had only 58 army corps 
in the field, apart from the Landwehr, and, in- 


cluding the Landwehr, 73 army corps, 
total of only 2,920,000 thus divided: 


giving a 


Western Eastern 

Area. Area. 
Active corps 860,000 160,000 
Reserve corps 880,000 420,000 
Landwehr corps 320,000 280,000 
2,060,000 860,000 


A German unofficial criticism of this showing 
stated that the active German army corps was 
composed of 50,000 men and not of 40,000 and 
that when the Berlin statement was issued there 
were men in training in various parts of the coun 
try equal to 25 partially formed corps, which, 
with the 73 active corps, could easily produce 
the total of 3,920,000 claimed by the Berlin state- 
ment. 

Since these criticisms were made Germany has, 
indeed, called to the colors the youths who reach 
their age of service in 1915, is drilling as the Juve- 
nile Defense League the boys of 15-17, and has 
called to the colors for additional service the men 
from 45 to 50, so that they mav take the place of 
the Landsturm in garrison and guard duty. 


GERMANS: IN POLAND. 
Have Since Been Recalled. 
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ERMANY has been the first of the warring 
(5 nations to take advantage of the fact that 
eighty per cent. of the wounded recover 
and that half of these are potentially available 
for the field after two months’ nursing in the 
hospital. In the old days when the percentage 
of recoveries was smaller the men available for 
service after convalescence was an uninspiring, 
indefinite quantity and their return to the army 
depended almost entirely upon individual volition. 
After his discharge from the hospital the soldier 
received an indefinite “‘leave’’ to complete his 
recovery at home. 

This system still obtains in France and England, 
but not in Germany, where a system has been 
introduced to have the large percentage of con- 
valescents complete their recovery under scientific 
rather than home auspices so that they may be 
able to rejoin their commands at the earliest 
opportunity. Everybody knows that the reaction 
which follows excessive physical and mental 
strain is hard to shake off, and if this reaction be 
nurtured by continued inaction along the lines 
of least resistance a state of mental and physical 
Of course, French and English 
officers having the means and the ambition to 
overcome this state rarely fall victims toit. With 
the private soldier it is different, and his “‘sick 
leave’ invariably becomes permanent. Not so in 
Germany. 

Instead of returning home, gradually to recover 
in the family circle the use of limbs made stiff by 
long confinement in bed, the German convalescent, 
according to his physical state, spends several 
hours daily in an improvised gymnasium attached 
to the base hospital. To fit up this gymnasium 
the apparatus of sanatoriums have been appro- 
some are being imported from 
Sweden and the rest are being manufactured in 
Germany. Thus the cavalryman seated on a 
mechanical mount becomes reaccustomed to the 
saddle, while the infantryman and the artillery- 
man have their muscles loosened up and strength- 
ened on other apparatus fashioned for their needs. 
As all this exercise is conducted under medical 
direction the maximum results are achieved. 

lt may be a commentary on English good-will, or 
something else, that while the discharged wounded 
British soldier is left to shift for himself, the 
German officers who are prisoners in England are 
permitted to have the same recuperating apparatus 
which, in Germany, sends a large percentage of 
the wounded back to the ranks in a few weeks 
all in excellent condition 


asphyxia ensues. 
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KEEPING THE GERMAN WOUNDED FIT FOR ACTIVE SERVICE - 
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A HOSPITAL GYMNASIUM WHER 


MAY SPEND THE ACCUSTOMED HOURS IN THE SADDLE. 
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Calisthenics for the Arms and Chest on 


E THE CONVALESCENT WOUNDED 
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the Hospital Machines. 
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f THE GERMAN SUBMARINE RAID ON DUTCH SHIPS ] 




















THE U-36, GERMANY’S LATEST AND LARGEST TYPE OF SUBMARINE, 
CHASING AND BRINGING UP THE ZANDSTROOM. 
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THE TENDER OF THE U-36 SHOWING THE GUNS MOUNTED FORWARD AND THE ARMED 
GERMAN GUARD READY TO BOARD THE CAPTURED VESSEL. 





THE U-36 LEADING E MINE FIELDS TO 


“ eh, 4 ae is 
WAY BACK THROUGH 
T RS WERE DETAINED 


T 
ZEEBRUGGE, W 





Photos © by International News Service. ) 
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t A POSSIBLE SUBMARINE FICTION AND THE AMERICAN -TY 


EAR ADMIRAL bUCHARD (Retired) of 
the French Navy, who arrived the other day 
in this country, scouts the idea that the 

sensational “‘killings’’ performed by the German 
submarines are due to a superior craft with a 
surpassing rangé of action. This apparent extra- 
ordinary range he says is due to the fact that the 
submarines are towed to their zones of operation 
by fishing craft which are apparently trawling, 
but have an under-sea boat instead of a net on 
the end of their lines. 

There is no denving the fact, however, that the 
Untersee Boote as expressed in the types completed 
since the war began and to which the U-29 and the 
U-47 belong, are craft superior to anything that 
has so far been actively engaged on the side of the 
Allies. The U-47, for example, as well as those 
of the U-25-30 type, carry, beside four torpedo 
tubes, four disappearing guns--two 14-pounders 
and two 1l-pounders, the latter for high-angle 
firing. 

Their displacement is said to be from 800 to 900 
tons, their range of action from 2,500 to 3,000 
miles, and their maximum speed on the surface 
18 knots an hour. Admiral Buchard says that 
the new submarines differ very little from the old 
and that their qualities are exaggerated so as to 
conceal their real means of transportation from 
the bases near Antwerp and at Zeebrugge. 

Although the principal features of England's 
submarine data are kept secret it is known that 
she possesses craft which even exceed the qualities 
claimed for the German. The same is true of the 
French, some of whose boats have as many as 
eight torpedo tubes. s -- 

The loss of the United States F-4 in Honolulu i —_ ' . 
harbor recalls the fact that although the French a <2 
had for years experimented with submarine craft we Tie 
the first practical boat was first used in this 
country and was named after its inventor, the 
Holland. 
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WHICH MET WITH DISASTER 
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THE U.S. 


SUBMARINE F-4, 


IN HONOLULU HARBOR. 
(Photo © by American Press Assn.) 
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S. Submarine. The Torpedo Tubes. An Interior from Amidship Looking Aft. 


(Photos from George Grantham Bain.) 
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Looking Forward from the Dvnamos. 


A View from Amidship Looking Forward. 
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The German Military Headquarters in Lodz. 


(Photos from Paul Thompson.) 
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The Respirator Worn by British Troops as a Protection 
from Shell Explosion Gases. 
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A German Tailor Plies His Trade Amid 


Strange Surroundings. 
(Photo from Henry Ruschin.) 
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A German Officer Inspecting a Captured French Aeroplane Gun. 


(Photo from Henry Ruschin.) 
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Searching for Contraband in a Cotton Bale 
with an X-ray Machine. 


Red Cross Nurses Making Cigarettes at a Railroad 
Station in Galicia. 











(Photo from Press Illustrating Co.) | 
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On All News Stands 
April Number 


Che New York Cimes 
CURRENT 
HISTORY 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


Contains, among more than fifty notable 
features relating to the European war, the 
following important articles by distin- 
guished authorities: 


French Alpinists Removing a German Boundary GERMANY’S WAR ZONE AND NEUTRAL 
Post in Lorraine. FLAGS 


(Photo from Paul Thompson.) The German Decree and Interchange of Notes 
fF re By John Galsworthy 


CAN GERMANY BE STARVED OUT? 
An Answer by Sixteen German Specialists 


THE SUBMARINE OF 1578 


“GOD PUNISH ENGLAND, BROTHER” 
A New Hymn of Germany’s Gospel of Hatred 


THE PEACE OF THE WORLD. .By H. G. Wells 
SIR JOHN FRENCH’S OWN STORY 
MUSIC OF WAR.......... By Rudyard Kipling 


AMERICA AND A NEW WORLD STATE 
By Norman Angell 


LESSONS OF THE WAR TO MARCH 9th 
By Charles W. Eliot 


THE EUROPEAN WAR AS SEEN BY 
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; : ic, ce ee CARTOONISTS 
Convalescents at the American Red Cross Ceneve. Wome Sloe ong WAR | 
Hospital in ih oe y Maximilian Harden 


(Photo bu international Ne THE UNION OF CENTRAL EUROPE 
S| Siu Ai in By Franz von Liszt 


TWO POOR LITTLE BELGIAN FLEDG- 








ee is an > Frere eee res soe By Pierre Loti 
lg i=l Se WHAT THE GERMANS DESIRE 
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By Gustaf Sioesteen 


FORESHADOWING A NEW PHASE OF 
cf) eee By David Lloyd George, British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 


BRITAIN’S UNSHEATHED SWORD 
By H. H. Asquith, England’s Prime Minister 


THE GREATEST OF CAMPAIGNS 
The French Official Account 


WHEN MARTHE CHENAL SANG THE 
“MARSEILLAISE”....By Wythe Williams 


. A WAR OF COMMERCE TO FOLLOW 
mh . ~ ‘ m3 Ne ep ” By Sir William Ramsay 
J iy > pein ad 
Hie <a ‘ illustrated with sixteen portraits in roto- 
French Saliliers Visiting Graves of Their Fallen Comrades. : 
siedichad Geaia ike dma a yravure of persons whom the times have 
brsught into prominence. 
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25c a copy, on News Stands; $3.00 a year 
The New York Times Current History 
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THB 2EITGEIST AND 
Germany's Youngest Army Chauffeur in Lichtenberg Park Has 


(Photo from Paul 
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DB THE YOUNG IDEA. 
jas A Completely Equipped Car That ‘Goes Like Everything."’ 


Paul Thompson.) 
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